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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


EXPERIENCE is a school where the youngest 
pupils pay the highest fees. 
* s s 

‘‘Somz men can take new furniture and 
make it look as if it was made a century ago,” 

says a journalist. So can some children. 

+ *-<{§ «* 

Untaucut Retort.—Said a cockney tourist 

to a Scotch lassie, whom he met walking bare- 

foot to Glasgow. ‘‘Do all the people in these 

8 barefoot?" ‘ Pairtly they do,” said 

the girl, ‘‘an’ the rest o’ them min’ their ain 

business.” : 

By Driving Ricut.—The Duke de Duras 

| observing Descartes seated one day at a 

luxurious table, cried out, ‘‘ What! do 
philosophers indulge in dainties?” ‘ Wh 

not?’’ exclaimed Descartes. ‘‘Do you think 

= rn produced all her good things for 

‘ools ” 


* * * 


EGGsTRAORDINARY.— Our hen,’ said one 
small boy to another, “laid four eggs yester- 
day.” ‘Oh! that’s nothing,” said the other, 
‘“‘my father laid a foundation stone the day 
before.” 

* * * 

NeirHerR One Toinc Nor THE OTHER.— 
There is a story told of a parcel of sugar left 
for examination by a public analyst, of which 
the following report was issued :—‘‘ Too much 
sand for the table; not sufficient for the 
garden.” 

* * * 

Mamma: ‘I wonder who originated the idea 
of Santa Claus?” Papa: “A man who 
couldn’t supply the children’s demand for toys 
and wanted to shift the responsibility.” 


‘“Won’r you take this seat?’’ asked the 
gentleman in the car, rising and lifting his hat. 
“No thank you,” said the young lady, cheer- 
fully, ‘I’ve been skating, and I’m tired of 
sitting down.” 


Fssrvary 28, 1899. 


Ons of the sublimest things in the world is 
plain truth.— Bulwer Lytton. 
. x % 


‘A SOLEMN yet a joyful thing is life, 
Which, being ful of duties, is for this 
Of gladness full, and full of lofty hopes.” 
Archbishop Trench. 
a % cd 
Booxs.—It is better not to read books in 
which you make the acquaintance of the devil. 
Niebuhr. 
* * 


* 

Sr. Francis.—He loved the sick with a 
er compassionate tenderness, and above 

and always the poor. In them he saw Jesus 
Christ. 

x» * * 

PREPARATION.—‘* How sad that autumn must 
come, and the cold winter.” ‘‘ No, not sad, it 
is but a preparation for summer.” 

M. Saunders. 
* * * 

Homsg-stcxness.—A recent article on home- 
sickness recalls to the Christiun Advocate the 
reply made’ by a young Swedish maid to her 

stress. It expresses clearly, though in im- 
perfect English, what every sufferer from home- 
sickness feels. ‘You ought to be contented, 
and not fret for your old home, Ina,” said the 
lady, as she looked at the dim eyes of the girl. 
“You are earning good wages, your work is 
nen everyone is kind to you, and you have 
plenty of friends here.” ‘ Yas’m,” said the 
girl, “ but it is not the place where I do be that 
makes me vera homesick ; it is the place where 


os I don’t be.” 


‘+ * * 

Onwakp.—To Sir Astley Cooper, who asked 
with surprise, if he (John Hunter) had not, the 

ear before, stated an opinion on some Sai 
Jirectl at variance with one he had just put forth, 
he replied: “‘ Very likely I did; I hope I grow 
wiser every year.” To the same purport he 
answered one of his pupils, who asked whether 
he had not written so-and-so, “Never ask me 
what I have said or what I have written ; but, 
if you will ask me what my present opinions 
are, I will tell you.” 

SERVICE.—We are always wanting wings to 
fly with in God’s service, and we have only 
hands and feet. The Lord Jesus Christ came 


into the world to teach us by those thirty years 


of life as the carpenter, that the loftiest service 
can be lived out in the lowliest conditions ; that 
to do one’s work honestly and thoroughly, and 
cheerfully, is as much the service ‘of God as 
the life of the angels before His throne. 
M. G. Pearse. 
* * * 


ExampLe.—No words are half so eloquent, or 
half so persuasive as facts. A good life isa 
continuous exhortation. No man can live 
among men asa true, fervent, practical, honest 
and sober man without doing incalculable good. 
It is impossible. The mere presence of a 
noble, upright, generous character, who would 
scorn to do & mean, unworthy action, is in 
itself a spur and an incentive to virtue. Such 
& man inspires respect, admiration, and 
reverence. e instinctively seek to imitate 
what we admire, and to resemble those whom 
we esteem and honour.—Cardinal Vaughan. 

* * * 
O, way and whither? God knows all; 

I only know that He is good, 

And that whatever may befall 

Or here, or there, must be the best that 

could. 


For He is merciful as just ; 
And s0, by faith correcting sight, 
I bow before His will, and trust 
Howe’er they seem He doeth all things right; 


And dare to hope that He will make 

The rugged smooth, the doubtful plain ; 
His mercy never quite forsake ; 

His healing visit every realm of pain ; 
That, o’er the crucible of pain, 

Watches the tender eye of love 
The slow transmuting of the chain 

Whose links are iron below to gold above. 

Whittier. 
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TEACHING INVALIDISM. 


By Mary Woop Aten, M.D. 


Tue word “ health” comes from the old Saxon 
word ‘ wholth,’ meaning ‘‘ wholeness.” A 
condition of health, therefore, is a state of being 
whole or sound. The word “ invalidism ” comes 
from two words meaning “ lacking force.’’ 

It may seem a strange position to take that 
many children are being taught invalidism, for 
to many the idea will be entirely new that 


he goes away comforted, only to repeat the 
scene at every slight hurt that he receives. It 
does not take a child long to understand how 
he can gain this sympathy, which is to him so 
sweet. This was amusingly illustrated to me 
years ago in the case of my own little boy. 
He had been brought up to disregard slight 
injuries. If he fell down, instead of running to 
pick him up and pity him, we said, ‘‘ Oh, that 
did not hurt. Little men don’t cry.” And he 
grew to be quite proud of his ability to bear 
invalidism or health are matters of teaching. small injuries with bravery. When he was | yet that overfond mother had not the slightest 

Whavaehoda in whtchoingalifien anctanght about three years old, we took him to visit | idea that the child's invalidism was the produc- 
ere various Once, in a wistait city, I was some friends in England, who thought what tion of her own bad management and her 
besought by two little girls, four and six years wats ‘called “‘ our American ways "’ very unkind ; | wrong teaching. ; ; 
of age, chance guests in ¢he family where I was and if they were near-by when he fell, they ran ; I saw a mother in a railway station giving a 
visiting, to play with them. They wanted to to pick him up, and inquired into the extent of little boy a lesson in invalidism. He had been 
come and pay me a visit. I agreed to this, and his injuries and sympathised with him in very | eating nuts and candy and liquorice drops, and 
tn afew mmonienix éwo bonneted and gies a | many ways.! It wasn’t long until we noticed | when the substantial luncheon was opened, he 
little ladies were rapping at the door of my that when he fell down in his play, before | was the only one of four children who refused 
room, each carrying her doll in her arms. I making any outery he would raise his head and | to eat. The mother was greatly concerned. 
weloomed ‘hem very cordially, but seamed look about him, and if no one was in view save ‘Oh, you must eat, Charlie; have some of this 
unable to strike a topic of conversation that met his hard-hearted parents he would jump up and | bread and chicken?” 
with a fespausive uhocd, cull 1 chamed ( run on without a word. But if they were not “T don’t want any.” 
inquire concerning the health of their children. visible, and some one of the sympathising ‘‘ Shall I give you some bread and sugar?” 

+4 On" gail thn dutdle douw-rene-cid wha veiled relatives was in sight, he immediately set up “No.” 
haraolf Mik Gegentlen ae ae aoiae ell a howl which brought them at once to his side, ‘‘ Have some of this cake with jelly on it?” 
aot oie ao Bo toes han neal ied and he secured the coddling which he had| ‘I don’t want it.” 
ree ihe ee Te Aeches, antl aheats learned to desire. ‘* Charlie, what is the matter ? = Does your 
just dreffal! Why, the other day Shea habed The above anxiety of mothers concerning head ache ?” 


meal-times, you would soon find that she would 
have a good appetite.” 

‘‘ Oh, but I am afraid to,” said the mother, 
‘“‘ she certainly would get sick if she did not eat 
anything. She always has been so delicate. I 
have been afraid all the time that we should 
never be able to raise her.” 

The child, who looked very well nourished, 
seemed fairly to swell with pride at the thought 
that she was so much of an invalid that the 
doctor had to be consulted in her behalf. And 


143 : their children is very detrimental, many times} ‘‘ No.” 
ae stomick come clear out of the top of her | +, the children themselves. Many mothers are| ‘‘ Does your stomach feel bad ?” 
, very uneasy if the children manifest any lack of | ‘‘ No.” 


‘“ Oh, that’s nothin’,’”’ said six-year-old Mrs. 
Brown, “my Jennie has nerves, and she’s got 
’em real bad, too, and she has awfuler head- 
aches than your Dora Bell. I tied her head up 
in a rag the other day, but it did not do a bit 
of good. It jes’ ached and ached till it flew all 
to pieces.” : 

From this time on the two little tongues ran 
on very glibly in regard to diseases and ailments 
of various kinds. When they took their leave 
I invited them to come again. ‘ Mrs. Brown ” 
responded that she would if she was well 
enough, but she had nerves, too. She said, “TI 
have a very pretty tea-gown, and am only jes’ 
able to lie on the sofa and scold the children.” 
‘“ Mrs. Gray” thought it doubtful if she could 
come and pay me another visit, “for,” she said, 
“T don’t do nothing but eat pills and drink 
Garfield tea.” 

These children were perfect strangers to me, 
but it was not difficult to picture their home 
surroundings, nor to hear in imagination the 
conversation to which they were accustomed. 
The mothers, no doubt, had not the slightest 
idea that by their retailing in the hearing of 
their little children the manifold symptoms of 
their ailments, they were teaching invalidism, 
but it was very evident that the children knew 
more about sickness, or the conditions of 
incompetency, than they did of health or 
‘‘ wholeness.” 

Children are often taught to magnify their 
slight ailments by the loving pity they receive. 
The little one has hurt his finger very slightly. 
There is no outward sign of injury, but he runs 
to mother crying, and she kisses the little 
finger, and pities it, and ties it up in a rag, and 


appetite. Because the child at dinner refuses 
the staple articles of food, the mother, for- 
getting the child has been piecing all the fore- 
noon, is uneasy, and begins to coax the little 
one to eat, offering him dainties and knick- 
knacks, and assuring him he will be ill if he 
does not eat. 

A lady once brought her little six-year-old 
daughter to consult me professionally. She 
said, ‘I am worried to death over this child. 
She does not eat anything. She eats abso- 
lutely no breakfast and almost nothing at the 
other meals.” 

I said, “ Do you mean to say that the child 
goes without anything until dinner and then 
refuses to eat her dinner ? ” 

‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘she has a glass of milk 
about six in the morning, but she won't eat 
any breakfast.” 

‘‘She has had a good breakfast, if she has 
had a glass of milk,” I said. ‘I suppose you 
breakfast at seven: she has not had time to 
get hungry. How is it about ten o'clock in the 
morning ?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the mother, ‘‘ she usually has 
an apple or piece of bread and a little something, 
but then she don’t eat any dinner.” 

“Certainly not,” I said, ‘her appetite for 
dinner was spoiled by eating lunches. How is 
it in the afternoon ?” 

‘‘ Well, she has a piece if she wants it.” 

‘‘ And,” I said, ‘“‘she usually wants it, does 
she not?” 

‘‘ Why, yes; but then you do not want me 
to let her starve, do you?” 

‘IT said, “I think if you permit her to go 
entirely without food, except gt her regular 


‘“‘ Are your feet warm? Let me look at your 
tongue.” 

It was all stained with the liquorice he had 
been eating, and the mother was greatly 
alarmed. 

‘“‘Oh, Charlie, I am sure you are sick.” She 
felt of his head and his hands. By this time 
her constant annoying had caused his cheeks 
to flush, and she was sure he had a fever. I 
don’t know how the matter ended, for my 
train left. But certainly the child was being 
taught to magnify every little ailment, and to 
imagine many more. 

I often wish that our morning salutation did 
not open the doorway for a recital of physical 
ills. 

‘‘How are you this morning?” we say to 
each other, and immediately we begin to cloud 
the atmosphere with the statements that we 
did not sleep well, had bad dreams, have 
wakened with a headache, are tired, and the 
little children hearing this catalogue of ills 
imagine they are records of importance, and so . 
they begin to talk about headaches and back- 
aches. If we were as industrious in spreading 
the idea of health, we might do more toward 
overcoming the general deterioration of the 
race through lack of physical ‘‘ wholeness.” 

We are just beginning to get a glimpse of the 
power of suggestion. Physicians have long 
known that fear was a cause of disease. It has 
passed into a proverb that medical students 
always have the symptoms of every disease 
they are studying about. We all of us know by 
personal experience how the remark of a friend 
concerning our appearance of illness makes us 

feel worse immediately. 
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There is an authentic report of a man who, in 
& condition of perfectly sound health, was 
compelled within a few hours to go to bed with 
serious illness, simply through the agreement 
of certain friends to meet him on his way from 
home ‘to his work and tell him how ill he 
looked. The comment of the first made little 
impression on him, but by the time the tenth 
man had met him with the same words, ‘“‘How 
sick you look!” he was so ill that he was 
obliged to take a cab, go home, and go to bed. 
Now, if the constant reiteration of thoughts 

disease are so powerful, why may we 
not believe that the converse is true, and that 
we may teach health to our children? 

One little boy was asked how he was, and 
how his father and mother were. He replied, 
with an air of utter astonishment, ‘Why, we 
are always well at our house!” 

Now it is true that many times there is 
unavoidable illness in the family. Many times 
the mother is an invalid. And what can be 
done under these circumstances? Even then 
the symptoms of disease need not be dilated 
upon and magnified. Even then the evidences 
of invalidism can be kept out of sight to a great 
extent. : 

I read the other day of a woman bedridden 
for years, whose room was the centre of light 
and hope and courage for her husband and 
children. The boys always found mother ready 
to. listen to the story of their adventures, to 
help them with suggestions in regard to their 
boat-building or kite-making; her invalidism 
was never made a burden to be laid on their 
young shoulders. It was used to teach them 
gentleness, and patience, and thoughtfulness. 
But they never knew minutely concerning her 
aches and pains; and the memory of the invalid 
mother became in their maturer years, in its 
picture of cheerful courage, a source of inspira- 
tion and strength. 

We know by experience that a recital of our 
sufferings, whether physical or mental, intensifies 
them. We should remember always to keep in 
the background those things which in themselves 
are undesirable; to fill the whole atmosphere 
with thoughts of health, and beauty, and good 
cheer.— The New Crusade. 


RULES FOR TREATING SERVANTS, 
By Ong or THEM. 


1, Treat a servant as a human being, and not 
as a machine. 

: 2. Don’t expect too many things done in one 

ay. . 
8. Praise where praise is due; encourage- 
ment is greatly needed. 

4, Kind words never die. But how many in 
these days refrain from so slight an acknow- 
ledgment ! 

5. Consider the servants’ food, and don’t 
think anyening is good enough. Also bear in 
mind a change of diet is just as necessary to the 
maid as the mistress. 

6. Aday’s outing now and then would be 
much appreciated, besides being a necessity. 
Don’t give it rodeingly. Too much confine- 
ment dulls the mind, besides making one 
irritable. 

7. It is wise to remember a servant’s ‘ love 
for parents and home ” is just the same as her 
“betters,” and we love to see and visit both, but 
how rare the opportunity. More consideration 
in that one respect is greatly needed. 

8. Don’t speak to one servant of another’s 
faults. They only tell, and it causes much 
unpleasantness. 

9. A mistress should keep her place, and 
then the maid, as a rule, keeps her’s. 

10. When you get a good servant trust and 
consider her. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


WOMEN AS SANITARY 
VISITORS. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN BIRMINGHAM. 


A wmgetiING, convened on the initiative of 
Alderman Cook, chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee, took place in the reception room at the 
Council House, with the object of enlisting the 
co-operation of those of the public who interest 
themselves in such aspects of sociology as 
pertain to sanitation and kindred subjects in 
the new departure which is about to be entered 
upon by the appointment of four women 
‘health visitors” to prosecute the crusade of 
cleanliness and hygiene in the home. The 
Lady Mayoress presided over a large audience. 

The Lady Mayoress expressed her gratifica- 
tion at the resolution of the City Council to 
appoint lady health visitors. The work of 
those officers, she observed, would lie among 
the women in the poorest and dirtiest part of 
the city, and their business would be to 
popularise sanitary knowledge among the poor- 
The work which would devolve upon them 
was such as could not be done by men; if it 
was to be done at all it must be done by 
women. The new officers would speak to 
women of the cleansing of their houses, the 
ventilation of the rooms, the destruction of 
refuse, and more especially the care and 
feeding of infants, which latter work, it was 
hoped, would reduce the high rate of infant 
mortality in the poorer parts of the city. 
Sometimes, too, it would fall to the duty of 
the female officers to give practical lessons to 
the people, remembering that a little demon- 
stration was very often worth a great many 
words. They would explain the leaflets distri- 
buted by the Health Committee on consumption, 
measles, fever, etc., whereas now they often 
fell on barren ground. Among the poor any 
new departure was often regarded with sus- 
picion; but if those who were voluntarily 
working among the poor would lend their help 
she was sure many prejudices would be re- 
moved. The chief characteristics of the health 
visitors must be tact, and, she would add, good 
common sense. They did not want sen- 
timental pity which would gloss over an un- 
palatable truth for fear of hurting the feelings 
even though the ignoring of that truth might, 
perhaps, be hurting the bodies; nor did they 
want a dictatorial manner. What they wanted 
was that practical sympathy that would help a 
woman to make the best of her surroundings 
and by better education to learn the secret of 
keeping herself and her children healthy in mind 
and body. 

Mrs. Bostock explained the lines on which 
the lady health visitors proceed in Manchester. 
Often, she said, they washed and cleaned the 
children of drunken women, and endeavoured 
to win the mothers to a higher conception of 
their responsibilities, corrected the ignorant 
notions prevalent regarding the feeding of 
infants, did their best to combat the vice of 
betting among women, pointed out the im- 
portance of such sanitary precautions as the 
flushing of drains and the cleansing and venti- 
lating of the homes, and so forth. They kept 
bedclothing to lend to the poor in case of 
necessity, and held themselves in readiness to 
instruct unenlightened people in the first 
principles of nursing. Above all, they tried to 
make friends with the people, and they found 
that as they became known those whom they 
visited welcomed them gladly. In all their 
sanitary work the visitors kept in immediate 
touch with the medical officer of health. 
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Mr. Elwood sketched the origin and develop- 
ment of the work in Manchester, detailing how it 
was founded by an unoficial agency, and exercised 
such a valuable influence that in 1890 the Cor- 
poration associated themselves with it by 
paying the salaries of six of the visitors. 

Alderman Cook, after acknowledging the 
valuable interest the Lady Mayoress had taken 
in the movement, said that, though the death- 
rate of Birmingham had been reduced to about 
20, they were convinced that there was still a 
considerable mortality due to preventible 
causes, and that the rate ought not to be more 
than about 17. The success which had attended 
the steps which the Corporation took for the 
cleansing of the courts had led to the deter- 
mination to appoint four women visitors, but 
they recognised that there was a work to be 
done which was beyond the control of the 
Health Department, and for the accomplish- 
ment of that they sought the co-operation of 
the well-disposed public. They felt it was 
necessary that the four official visitors should 
be absolutely under the control of the medical 
officer of health, but so far from wishing to 
estrange the help of the voluntary workers they 
desired to supplement it, and render it more 
effective. If experience justified an increase of 
the number of paid officers the Health Com- 
mittee would not hesitate to ask the City 
Council for the necessary authority. 

Ge 


Pouice-court Mission at PortsMouTH.—The 
annual meeting and conference of the Police- 
court and Prison-gate Mission, carried on under 
the auspices of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, was held at the Grand Jury 
Room, in the Town Hall. The chair was 
occupied by Mrs. Jepps, who explained the 
object of the mission, and said it was started 
in December, 1896. The members of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association had 
for some time felt the need of such a mission, 
and thought of undertaking the work them- 
selves, but finding it impossible, they ventured 
to engage a lady missioner. The second annual 
Eos read by the Resear T: Mrs. Butler, 
acknowledged with all gratitude the help and 
encouragement received during the year, which 
was commenced with a very small balance in 
hand. Through the kindness of friends, the 
mission was now in a more promising position. 
During the year the missioner, Miss Straw- 
bridge, had met at the prison gate, 195; 
had had handed over to her at the 
police-court, 13; taken pledges, 22; sent 
to their own homes, 11; into various 
homes, 16; into the workhouse, 5; and 
obtained situations, 8. In conclusion, the 
Committee appealed for gifts of left-off 
clothing, which were greatly needed, as many 
poor women were scantily clad on leaving 
prison. Gifts of any kind would be alae: 
acknowledged by the treasurer, Mrs. : 
Chappell, 267, Commercial-road. The balance- 
sheet showed the receipts as £58 3s. 74d., 
including £1 12s. 6d. brought forward from 
last year, £43 8s. subscriptions, and £13 
donations. The expenses and the salary of the 
missioner left a balance in hand of £28 Os. 74d. 
The Rev. J. Kemp moved the adoption of the 
report, and saidthe mission was prompted by 
poe pity and philanthropy, and was one of the 
east known but most deserve of the many 
local charities. It was a matter of congratu- 
lation that the mission had the sympathy of 
the magistrates, and he specially mentioned 
the interest displayed in it by Mr. Thomas 
Cousins. 


A GRATIFYING presentation was made to Lady 
Agneta Montagu, at a public meeting held in the 
Iron Room, Wherwell, by the Wherwell Total 
Abstinence Union members to their kind pre- 
sident, who was now leaving the place, and so 
would cease to work with them, to their deep 
regret. The gift was a beautifully bound Bible 
with inscription. Lady Agneta, in thanking 
them, was greatly overcome. 


Fepsrvarky 28, 1899. 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


A Reply to Mill's “ Article on Government.” 
By Witt THomPson. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER III. 


“‘ The general argument of James Mill’s ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is founded on the 
universal love of power, of all hwman beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


JII.—oF THE SITUATION OF THE LAST GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, WIVES. 


ANOTHER feature in the condition of wives, 
under the slave or marriage code of civilised 
society, as contrasted with that of husbands, 
and exemplifying in a very striking way the 
poetical beauties of the involving of interests, 
will be found in the tremendous vicissitudes of 
wealth and consideration to which almost all 
women are exposed as the ordinary lot of their 
lives. The husband, possessing everything— 
wealth, skill, intelligence—when he dies the 
surviving wife is reduced almost always to 
comparative poverty, frequently to absolute and 
biting want. By the death of the wife, on 
the contrary, the husband has one less to sup- 
port, and with undiminished pecuniary and 
other means of enjoyment and exertion he 
begins, as it were, to live again, and smiles on 
the next willing victim, trained, like the self- 
immolated widows of Hindostan, by supersti- 
tion, public opinion, and want, offering her 
fortune, if she have any, and her personal 
liberty, to his caprice for the participation of 
whatever species of lodging, clothing, food, and 
sexual indulgence, he may condescend to favour 
her with. To whatever vicissitudes the casualties 
or vices of the husband may condemn him, the 
wife is equally condemned, and for the 
most part in her is then found the 
firmness of endurance, in her are found 
the consolation and support of the hus- 
band in distress. Besides all such common 
calamities, the wife has more than an equal 
chance, being generally younger, of bearing the 
peculiar vicissitude and calamity arising to her 
from comparative poverty, or absolute want, 
and diminished respect, if not absolute neglect 
and contempt, at the husband's death. 

From the habit of unrepining suffering, from 
the utter fruitlessness of complaint, women, 
and particularly wives, smile under calamities, 
which the ever-enjoying and always unres- 
trained, and therefore impatient, males are 
unable with decent composure to bear. But 
evils are not the less evils though heroically 
borne. Let our admiration of and sympathy 
with the heroic victims of domestic despotism 
and unequal laws, afford us an additional motive 
to aid in the utter extinction of these most pro- 
lific sources of human misery. 

The very difference in the organisation and 
in the acquired dispositions of women from 
those of men—for all their present peculiarities 
and defects, like those of men, are the mere 
result of the circumstances surrounding and 
acting upon them—at the same time indisposes, 
and renders it more difficult for, a man to use 
power in promoting the happiness of a woman 
than of a fellow-creature organised exactly like 
himself. As to mere sexual sympathies, they | 
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soon become reduced, under the existing 
system of restraint and despotism in marriage, 
to their mere animal proportions and 
importance, occupying and influencing per- 
haps a twenty-fourth of time, thought, 
and action, and causing perhaps, in some of the 
most happily developed minds of the males, & 
temporary suspension of the indulgence of 
individual feelings and mere personal gratifica- 
tion, the necessary result of despotic power. 
The great bulk of men, however, from the 
wretched training in which they have been 
brought up, necessarily pursue mere individual 
selfish gratification on the very bosom of love, 
their sexual feelings having nothing of sympathy 
inthem. How, therefore, with the minor inci- 
dents and feelings of women arising from 
peculiarity of organisation, can man be expected 
to sympathise? Seldom is it that he can even 
know them. He can only know them by guess 
or from description ; he cannot appreciate them 
from past or present similarity of feeling, as 
he can do when the feelings of a fellow-man are 
concerned, with whom he can entirely symps- 
thise. Hence an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of either sex exercising power to promote 
the happiness of those of the other sex as 
effectually as they can their own, even supposing 
the same inclination to exist. 

Though the interest, as of two partners in 
business, as to pecuniary matters and other 
gross concerns, may be the same, though the 
organisation and sympathies were the same— 
who would ever think of asserting that uncon- 
trolled power, or any power, lodged in the 
hands of the one partner to regulate all the 
actions of the other, could by any possibility 
be equally productive of happiness to the other 
with the same power lodged in his own hands, 
though both lived in the same house and ate at 
the same table? The one could not promote 
the happiness of the other in all those minute 
circumstarices on which happiness depends, 
without knowing always the state of feelings and 
wishes of the other. In order to know these, he 
must constantly consult the other as to the state 
of his wishes, and be guided by them in case of 
his not convincing the other of their inexpe- 
diency to his happiness. But if this were 
always done, what would be the use of the 
power of control? A power never exercised, 
and never to be exercised, is only a dead letter ; 
the power would be in fact surrendered. If, 
then, the power of man over man, where an 
identity of organisation, of pecuniary and other 
obvious interests, exist, cannot be exercised 
so.as to promote the happiness of that other 
without, in fact, surrendering such power; 
how much more absurd is it to suppose that 
where, from difference of organisation and of 
sympathy, as in the case of a wife, additional 
difficulties are thrown in the way of ascer- 
taining or sympathising with another person's 
minute wishes, such power can be exer- 
cised soas to promote the happiness of the 
person subjected to it! How much more are 
these difficulties increased when we take into 
account the peculiarities of disposition and 
character of women, opposed in so many 
respects, from a difference of culture and from 
withholding the means of knowledge, to those 
of men. The impossibility increases to 
infinity. 

In truth, those delicate shades of feeling and 
wishes on which happiness, particularly in 
domestic life, depends, are altogether withered 
by the rude guess of inquiry. The necessity of 
conciliating and obtaining the approbation of a 
master to their enjoyment, represses them 
altogether; and either apathy and insensibility 


succeed in the mind of the slave, or conceal- 
ment and all the expedients of cunning prevail ; 
or # curious mixture of apathy and cunning 
is resorted to, to avoid or retaliate for the 
humiliation of suing for petty favours—where 
no power of granting or 
should exist—where nothing but perfect equality 
of reason and affection should regulate and 
restrain the feelings and wishes of both parties, 
neither having power to constrain the wishes of 
the other, neither in return wishing to act in a 
way to lessen the happiness of the other. Such 
would be the result 
perfect equality of rights and duties between 
two 
sexes living together! 
the effect of constraint, where the 
dependent on the other ! 


refusing any favour 


of freedem and of a 


game or different 
Such can never be 
one is 


persons of the 


So certain is the fact that dissimilarity of 


organisation between any two sentient beings 
tends to decrease, instead of, as by the argument 
of the “Article” vainly supposed, to render 
stronger the sympathy between them; that 
this very dissimilarity of organisation between 
the sexes has been made use of as one of the 
most ordinary pretexts, to justify the stronger 
party 
equality of enjoyments and 
more onerous obligations. 
ing through all animal nature, and most easy 
of explanation, that the sympathy or antipathy 


in withholding from the weaker ap 
imposing on them 
It is a fact extend- 


of all races increases or diminishes in propor- 


tion to similarity or dissimilarity of organisation. 


Not only is this the case as between the different 


genera, but even between the different species 


of animals, and particularly so between the 
different species of the human race, though 
colour, scarcely noticed amongst other animals, 
may be the only point of distinction. On & 
difference of colour is chiefly founded the 
antipathy between the blacks and whites 
and other shades in the human race. Any 
variation from the usual organisation is termed 
monstrous, and regarded with antipathy, 
though no evil arises from it. Were no source 
of pleasure connected with the difference of 
organisation of men and women, it is very pro- 
bable that the antipathies between them would 
have been such that they would either have 
formed different communities, or that . the 
weaker would have been condemned exclusively 
to the occupations of the greatest drudgery 
and toil. } 

We cannot now inquire how far the existing 
difference of organisation between women and 
men justifies the withholding from the one 
enjoyments, and subjecting that one to priva- 
tions greater than those experienced by the 
other. The difficulty would be to decide which 
of the parties should receive the greater en- 
joyments, which should bear the greater priva- 
tions, the capabilities of both for happiness 
being equal. All that is needed for our 
present purpose is to point out the fact, 
that this difference of organisation between 
men and women is actually used a8 & 
justification of withholding from women in 
general, and from wives in particular, the same 
means that men possess of making their talents 
and faculties—whatever they may be—avail- 
able to happiness; is used as an argument for 
subjecting them, with inferior powers, whether 
natural or factitiously produced, to greater 
pains and privations than men suffer. It will 
not then, it is to be hoped, be any longer in- 
sisted on, that difference of organisation 
between women and men tends to make more 
gentle, or to render more endurable to women, 
as wives or otherwise, the despotic control of 
men over them, than such control would be if 
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exercised by men over their fellow-men. The 
general effect of difference of organisation is to 
decrease the sympathy and render more un- 
feeling and capricious the control; the allevia- 
tion from sexual sympathy being, particularly 
in the forced state of marriage, partial and 
trifling in the extreme. 

To crown with absurdity the pretensions of 
men as to their promoting the happiness of 
their wives equally with their own, let us take 
another view. What says the “ Article”? 
That “the happiness of wives is involved in 
that of their husbands” ; which must mean—if 
it means anything—that men are inclined to 
use their power to advance the happiness of 
their wives as much as their own. What is the 
reply that men make to this beautiful theory of 
their more than disinterested use of power ? 
The very first use they make of it, is to render 
themselves despotic! Each in his several circle 
the absolute regulator of the personal freedom, 
the quantum of enjoyments, and what should 
be the voluntary actions of his wife, compelling 
her, however exalted, to swear or vow unquali- 
fied obedience to him, however debased! Fit 
commentary on so horrible a falsehood! To 
show their desire to promote happiness, they 
reserve to themselves a power of inflicting 
’ misery; misery that stops at no tangible mode 
of torment, that descends into all the minutiz 
of thoughts, looks, and inclinations; an inquisi- 
tion familiar, ever-present—at every moment 
he chooses to be present—from which the 
victim has no retreat, hopeless as the grave. 

Suppose that two men, remote from civilisa- 
tion, met each other for the first time, and that 
one of them happened to be stronger than the 
other, swore to him that he regarded his happi- 
ness as involved in his, as identified with it, and 
that it was therefore highly unreasonable and 
superfluous for him, the weaker, to have any 
will of his own, any control over his own 
actions; that the care of all such regulation 
should be taken off his hands, and he, the 
stronger, would regulate the other’s actions, 
allot his enjoyments, and allow him liberty of 
motion when he thought it useful for him ; that 
the weaker had only to swear unlimited obedi- 
ence to him, and his happiness would be alto- 
gether complete, more safe than if in his own 
weak keeping. Would such a man, though 
strong, be regarded as anything else than mad ? 
To prove that he considers the interest of his 
fellow-creature the same as his own, he makes 
him his slave! _Thus with respect to women, 
to wives, the husband’s usurping or retaining 
the unlimited power to do ill, to inflict misery, 
is an unanswerable demonstration of his inclina- 
tion to do good, to promote happiness! Away 
with such stupid, such vile hypocrisy! ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Suppose that women asserted that the happi- 
ness of men was necessarily involved in theirs ; 
suppose they happened to have been stronger 
than men, and consequently had the power of 
proving by their actions that they really sought 
the happiness of men, say their husbands, as 
much as their own; suppose the first use 
women made of this power was to invest them- 
selves with despotic control over the personal 
liberty, pleasures, actions, and even inclinations 
of their husbands, instead of guiding them by 
reason and sympathy, permitting their hus- 
bands to have no control over theirs; suppose 
they said, ‘‘ Man does nothing for the race; the 
pain and trouble of forming their bodies and 
minds are exclusively ours; why, therefore, 
should man’s will oppose itself to ours? Let 
the creature work under our control, and to 
us individually and to our desires 


and 
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caprice vow obedience!" Who amongst 
men, who amongst rational beings, would not 
exclaim that such conduct, so utterly at variance 
with their professions, was an incontestable 
proof of the utter want of reason and benevo- 
lence in the minds of women, however, indis- 
putable might be their possession of superior 
brute force? Who would not exclaim that the 
pretence that the interest of men was involved 
in theirs and could not be separated from it was 
by their own act utterly belied? For if the 
interests were identical, what could be gained 
by either party by reserving the power of 
control over the actions of the other—sub- 
jection to such controlling power being itself 
one of the greatest sources of human helpless- 
ness and misery ? The mere reserving the use 
of the exercise of such a power at will is a 
demonstration, that, in the opinion of those 


reserving it, there necessarily must arise occa: |. 


sions when views of the interest of the parties 
must differ, and when of course the interests of 
the subjected party must in the opinion of that 
party suffer. If such would be the absurdity 
of the pretence, if set up by women, suppos- 
ing them stronger than men, of a belief in 
identity of interest if coupled with the 
assumption of uncontrolled power over the 
actions of men, why is the absurdity the less 
on the part of men, being in fact the stronger, 
when they affect that the interests of women 
are involved in theirs, or identified with them, 
and still retain despotic power over their 
conduct ? 

Nothing therefore can be more impertinent, 
nothing can be more monstrous, than the pre- 
tence that the happiness of wives is ‘involved 
in” that of their husbands, meaning that 
husbands must necessarily use their power to 
increase their wives’ happiness as much as 
their own. Uncontrolled power necessarily 
hardens the heart and destroys sympathy for 
those subjected to it; nor are husbands any 
exception to this universal law of moral nature. 
Until man can himself be happy under the 
same thraldom and domestic confinement to 
which woman, particularly in marriage, and all 
her actions are by him subjected, it is the very 
wantonness of insult to affirm that he consults 
her happiness as much as his own, while he 
subjects her to a domination from which his own 
nature would revolt. 

(To be continued.) 


UNDERSTOOD. 


Txou knowest, Lord, Thou know’st my life’s 
deep story, 
And all the mingled good and ill I do. 
Thou see’st my shame, my few stray gleams of 


BA pak 
ere I am false, and where my soul rings 
true. 


Lord, I am glad Thou know’st my inmost 


being, 
Glad Thou dost search the secrets of my 
heart ; 
I would not hide one folly from Thy seeing, 
Nor shun Thy healing touch to save the 
smart. 


Like warp and woof, the good and ill are 
blended, 
Nor do I see the pattern that I weave ; 
Yet in Thy love the whole is comprehended, 
And in Thy hand my future lot I leave. 


Only, dear Lord, make plain the path of duty ; 

Let not my shame and sorrow weigh me 
down, 

Lest in despair I fail to see its beauty, 

And weeping vainly, miss the victor’s crown. 
H. W. Hawkes, 
Waterloo, near Liverpool. 

21st January, 1899. 
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‘OUR TAFFY.”’ 


Durine a driving tour last summer in the 
Midlands, I visited once more the scenes of my 
childhood. The first dear token of the past 
that I espied was the wicket gate, painted 
white as of yore—what a happy trysting-place 
it used to be!—and the winding walk that led to 
the old home. How it seemed to echo with 
the steps of friendly feet which shall tread its 
path no more. Small wonder that there was no 
one left in the village whom I knew; written in 
the churchyard I found the names of our good 
friends and neighbours of forty years ago. 

“ Tis now become a history, little known, 

That once we called the Manor House our own.” 

Under a cluster of elm trees, in a corner of 
the home-field, was the burial ground of our 
favourite animals, a place little changed, and of 
great interest to me still. 

I stood and pictured the past! How with 
my hand clasped in the warm grasp of my 
revered father’s, I had witnessed the remains 
of some faithful creature laid there to rest. 
Our father had such a strong love for animals 
that he believed in their resurrection; hence 
their funerals were almost sacred occasions, 
which he always wished his family to attend. 
The dear, good man greatly disliked excuses for 
absence. ‘Having to prove five yoke of 
oxen,” or similar reasons to those given in the 
olden time for non-attendance, he strongly 
objected to. I remember most vividly the 
burial of our old Shetland pony, ‘Taffy’ by 
name, who had for years in a roomy sort of 
nursery cart, 

‘‘ Drawn us to school along the public way.” 

How distinctly I remember the wonderfal 
end of this sandy-coloured pony, and the fear 
and trembling that took hold of us, when from 
his warfare he received his discharge. The 
poor old creature had been ailing for a long 
while, and eventually became quite blind. 
My father thought, as his days had ceased to 
have any pleasure in them, the kindest thing 
was to put an end to pain, and let him be 
gathered to his own people whose remains 
rested in that green and silent corner. There we 
had buried “‘ Bob,” the old carriage horse, wall- 
eyed ‘‘ Rover,” the faithful shepherd dog, and 
now, Taffy—our Taffy—the dearest of all. 

_And so it came to pass the day arrived, the 
day decreed by fate! when the master led his 
little blind brother to his last resting-place, 
and we were summoned to attend the rites of 
burial. 

“ Right boys and girls were we!” 

And those who trooped through the shrubbery 
gathered roses and filled the pinafore of our 
youngest sister ; then passing through the wicket 
gate, we drew near and saw the gun lying on the 
heap of uplifted earth, and were told that it 
had not been spent, that the dear old weary 
creature when he reached the side of the grave 
just 

‘‘ Laid down and died.” 

It was touching and pathetic; and as we 
looked down on the remains of our old friend 
lying below in the stillness of death, little 
Emma shook the roses from her pinafore on to 
the form beneath. I think our father would 
have preferred only the earth being scattered— 
‘Dust to dust ’’—according to the Scriptures. 
There appeared to his mind, a “lightness ” in 
flowers not befitting the occasion, yet all that 
this little piece of gaiety, the child of his old 
age, did, seemed right in the eyes of her white- 
haired father, who, as we turned away weeping, 
uttered in a broken voice, words of adieu 
until the resurrection morn, the meaning 
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er yet now am‘ e, As soon 0s you’ _ shake blankets and sheet; Few people appreciate as they should the 
“But the record fair, Better be without 8 oes ‘ban sit with wet fect sdvantage of having legs. It is true that man 


That memory keeps of all his kindness | Children, if psi Uh active, not still ; 
there hae Li, and p clothes will both make 


’ 
is always to me & joyful resurrection and 


you ill. serviceable in whirling th ’ 

peautiful immortality. = sowiy: Se a ee her food ba au ball iter fo ‘he canty got hi 
M ’ Freshen the ouse where you dwell. ; 

aenccnntie 8 ena FOR HIS Pony. Garments must never be made to be tight ; when they had better be sleeping. ut how 


Homes will be healthy if airy and light. 
If you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve no 
Ten cose wind 

open ows before you go out; 
Keep your rooms always tidy and Asan, 
Let dust on the furniture never be seen. 
Much illness is caused by the want of pure air, 
Now to open your windows.be ever your care; 
Old rags and old rubbish should never be kept, 
People should see that their floors are well 


swept. 
Quick rrtaer in children are healthy and 
Remember the young cannot thrive without 
Soap and rough towels are good for the skin ; 


Temperance suits the body within. 
Use ‘hr nose to find out if there be a bad 


many there are who do not ap the 
blessing of having two sound ore walk on, 
and who do not realise that, having them, they 
are independent of circumstances! 

Young or old, rich or poor, in good weather 
or in bad, in the city or in the country, over 
rough roads or smooth, or no roads at all, they 
can take themselves out ; they can spur up the 
circulation to its work of supplying new fuel to 
the boiler of the boay and remo its ashes ; 
they can expand the pF with ' 
and blow out the seeds of disease that ask only 
to be let alone to take root and bear deadly 
fruit; they can clear the brain, brushing away 

oe t 


Though long we've been comrades, yet*now we 


must . 
Light lie the soft turf on thy faithful old heart! 
Dear Taffy, farewell ! 
For eyes dim with weeping, we cannot feel 


shame, 
As gently we ga thy poor weary old frame 
In the lap of the mother from whom we all 


came. 
Dear Taffy, farewell ! 


Sleep acy: securely, where nought can 
molest, 
Or rouse thee too soon from thy well deserved 


rest. 

Should’st thou dream, be it still of green pas- 
tures and trees 

O’ershading clear brooklets, where wand'ring at 


ease, 

Loved voices enliven thy listening ear, 

And fouling caresses thy expectant heart 
cheer. 

Farewell dear companion of many an hour ; 

Thou’st laid down thy burden of life—and no 


power 
Save His who first formed thee, can ever 
restore 
The vigour and youth thou rejoiced in of yore. 
When the pangs of all groaning creation shall 


the cobwebs of disappointment, doubt, 
melancholy, filling their with the iridescen' 
tints of content and healthful hope. 

Here we have a machine that is always ee 
for use, chainless, with gelf-lubricating an 
dust-proof bearings, close tread, changeable 
gear, seinen | puncture-proof tyres, and an 

dle superior to any in the 


A Nes are the fevers that come in its train. 

Ww as much as you can without feeling 
fatigue, 

Xerxes could walk full many a league. 

Your health is your wealth, which your wisdom 
must keep ; 

Zeal will help a good cause, and the good you 
will reap.—Australian Health Society. 


Perhaps the reason why so few appreciate the 
treasure they possess in their legs is that so 
few know how to use them. The walker 
should step briskly, with head erect, shoulders 


—————— 


nothing, for even that takes us into pure, 0 
air: but there is nothing like a fos wincing 


gait for putting life into one. 

Quick walking is good at any time, exce 
just after a h meal, but best of all in the 
forenoon or at time. For students the 
evening walk is invaluable. Tf hard study. must 
be continued late into the evening, slee will be 
much more certain and refreshing if the mind 
is cleared and soothed by a brisk turn of five or 
ten minutes. Such a turn is useful, too, if 
drowsiness comes before the task is finished ; it 
tones up the tired brain-cells and freshens the 
jaded memory. 


Lresie’s Extract or Meat Company, LimITED, 
have just shipped out a further £100,000 in 
sovereigns from the Bank of England to their 
works in South America, which makes £200,000 
already sent out this season. Every ounce of 
extract sold by the Liebig Company is manu- 

iven, factured by them from the finest four-year-old 

The Oisstul content of the new earth and oxen in the world, slaughtered at their own 
heaven ? ° | factories at Fray Bentos, Uruguay, and Santa 
Elena and San Javier in the Argentine Republic, 
and before. reaching the grocer’s shop, it has 
undergone the most searching tests and analyses 
by the highest authorities on dietetics, com- 

Tue lady doctors in Bosnia are carrying on « | posing their scientific board. Every jar is 
very energetic crusade on behalf of better | guaranteed and bears the facsimile of Justus 
sanitary arrangements. Women have met with | von Liebig’s signature in blue across the wrap- 
great success a8 doctors in Bosnia, but are | per, by means of which the genuine ie 
much hampered in their work by the absence of Company’s Extract may be easily distinguish 
sani : from the many imitations now on the market. 


cease, 
And sadness and pain change to gladness and 


peace 

(For evil no longer ‘gainst goodness shall 
strive), 

Who will say but thy spirit again may revive, 

And share the redemption to God’s children 


—_<_$_$_¥_=_—X———_=_—— 


“Facts are stubborn things,” said an irate 
disputant to a lady whom he failed to con- 
vince. ‘Then what a fact you must be!” 
was the lady’s quiet reply. 


anitary regulations. 


= MILLION OXEN 


Have been used by the Liebig Company, in South America, for the production of 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


It is manufactured by the most approved method, and every parcel is most carefully tested. Being so 
highly concentrated it goes 3 times as far as Fluid Beef. 


Ewery Jar signed in BLUE J. w- Liebig. 


FACTORIES: SCIENTIFIC BOARD: 


Fray Bentos - URUGUAY. Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.8., D.C.L. 
Dr. MAX YON PETTENKOFER. 


Santa Elena and ARGENTINE 
Dr. CARL YON YOIT. 


San Javier c REPUBLIC. 
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“NOTICE. 

Al communications intended for insertion 
must bewritten on one side only of the paper,and 
the writer's name and address must he given, 
not necessarily for publication. The Editor 
cannot answer correspondents prwately, except 
on the business of the paper strictly. 

If @ stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
tion, ét will be returned if declined; but the 
Editor cannot be responsible for the accidental 
lose of manuscripts, and any not accompanied 
by @ wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
Sully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that ét és not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


OUR FREE CIRCULATION 
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For placing the Woman’s SicnaL in Free 
Libraries, Institutions, Reading - rooms, and 
otherwise. distributing it where it will be likely 
to be useful. The following subscriptions are 


gratefully acknowledged :— 
£ a: d. 
Mrs. Baines ... - 100 
Mrs. Rose 010 0 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 


Her Majesty has signified her willing- 
ness to open the new buildings of the 
South Kensington Museum. The event 
will take place in May. It is probable that 
there will be a semi-State procession from 
Buckingham Palace. We are all most 
happy to hear that after her eightieth 
birthday our Queen is still anticipating 
taking part in so public an event. Her 
health and continued mental and bodily 
vigour are the best of proofs that a woman 
can safely be the mother of a large family, as 
well as the best of wives, and yet take a 
keen, abiding, personal interest and share 
in the politics of her own time. 
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Is not the continuance of a law to ex- 
clude women from thrones in 80 many 
countries, notwithstanding their hi 
average of success ag monarchs, a queer 
revelation of sex conceit? One thinks that 
every father who sees his descendants ex- 
cluded from his throne because his 
blood has to them through his 
daughters, must feel wroth and grieved ; 
and the fact that on the whole, 
and as an average, female monarchs 
have been popular with their peoplé and 
successful as statesmen beyond the average 
of male sovereigns, is incontestable. Yet 
the exclusion of women from inheritance 
by reason of their sex is always taken for 

ted in re-arranging a succession. 

us it comes about that all the four 
daughters of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg are 
uded from following him, and though 

-R.H. has already six grandchildren, of 
whom several are sons, the succession 
will pass away from his descendants by 
the death of his only son. The same is 
the case of the Emperor of Austria, who 
has several male grandchildren, and whose 
legal heir is nevertheless a cousin little 
suited to be Emperor; the Emperor's 
own daughters are clever and popular, 
and the most distinguished sovereign 
Austria - rn ever had was an 
Empress—still the Emperor must not 


| regard his own grandchildren as his heirs 


because they are his descendants through 
his daughters. European men _ speak 
contemptuously of the Chinese, who, when 
asked the number of their family, ignore 
the girls altogether, and give only the 
number of their sons; but, really, is not 
this refusal to recognise daughters or their 
children as heirs to dignities and titles 
precisely the same in principle as the 
Chinaman’s attitude towards his girls ?. 


* * * 


One of my most valued correspondents, 
Mrs.Shepherd, gently reproaches the Editor 
for want of sympathy with the vast sums 
now being expended on homes for 
drunkards, and urges that ‘every effort 
to do some good to any class of unfortunate 
or evil-doers should welcomed.”” No 
doubt a good, generous intention is always 
to be applauded ; but just because there is 
so much wants doing in the world, it is 
necessary to criticise all schemes that ask 
for large funds, whether from the State purse 
or that of private charity. We are bound 
to ask ourselves, first, whether any given 

ial effort is worth making; second, 
whether it has a reasonable chance of 
being successful; and finally, whether the 
expenditure required is in due proportion to 
the benefit that can possibly be attained. 
To consider any given charity in these 
aspects is certainly not to be uncharitable ; 
for what is given to objects that are not 
of the best is taken from others that may 
be more worthy, or more hopeful. There 
is so much opening for charity, and such 
a plentiful lack of means for it in our 
present state of society! I find that the 
most experienced persons are not sanguine 
as to the possibility of reclaiming really 
drunken people, as a rule, from their long- 
indulged propensity; and therefore J 
should have thought it wise to try any 
new plans for this end on a limited and 
not too costly scale, till the value of the 
experiment was known, and in particular 
till the passage of five years or more had 
shown if any apparently cured cases really 


' are permanently rescued from their vice. 
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I hope this does not seem an unkind view 

to most of my readers; to me it seems 

the simplest common-sense. 
* * * 

[f, however, I had the means of giving 
or raising by my influence a vast sum of 
money, shoal prefer to give it to some of 
the many efforts to help good girls and women 
in their. struggle for life. Many such 
efforts find it to raise se ata funds, 
though their utility is undeniable, and the 
class aided entirely deserving of s “seri 
One such is the “ Travellers’ Ai iety 
for Women and Girls,’’ which receives, 
through the police, railway officials, and so 
on, and helps, young women of respecta- 
bili vicucila by want of money or some 
accidental occurrence ona journey. Another 
analogous effort is the provision of homes 
to temporarily shelter girls going to a 
strange town to seek employment. Such 
an one exists in New York, where girls 
may stay at a low rate fora few weeks 
only to find work; and I have just learned 
that there is also one in Manchester. One 
is needed in every big town. 

* * * 


The Manchester Report says that this 
experiment has been under trial at Man- 
chester for more than twenty years, and 
the committee claims for it, apparently on 
good grounds, unqualified success. Every 
endeavour is nade both to prevent the 
intrusion of disreputables and to provide 
accommodation at the lowest possible 
charge. Good counsel is also given to the 
lodgers, as regards obtaining employment, 
a i they are duly warned against the 
many pitfalis awaiting country girls in 
towns. Thus safeguarded, the lodgers have 
time to look about them before making a 
fresh start in the industrial world, the only 
restriction being the extent of their means. 
It is stated that since Bishop Fraser 
founded the institution, it has been instru- 
mental in helping hundreds of girls who, 
but for its guardianship, might have been 
driven into evil ways by want and despair. 
Last vear about 1,000 guests were 
accommodated, may of them coming from 
very remote parts of the kingdom. 

* * * 

Then there are the Homes for Working 
Girls in London, not designed for a merely 
temporary shelter, but to make a safe and 
comfortable place of residence for working 
women. There are the similar homes 
connected with the G.F.S. There are 
indeed an infinite number of charities, 
many of which do much good on mall 
means. But everybody must choose for 
herself what she thinks most useful, most 
needed, and most likely to produce good 
results to society. Evidently, many people 
find such an ideal in homes for drunken 
women, as there are several such, all well 
subscribed-to, and doubtless doing great 
good to some few of the wretched class that 
they undertake to try to help. 


To me (and I prove my conviction by 
my arduous personal toil here) the most 
important and most worthy of all causes 
is that of the enfranchisement of women— 
their right to the vote specifically, and 
beyond that, all that freedom and equality 
will mean and will bring. For the moral 
and physical improvement of society, this 
is, in my deep belief, the most essential 
step; and I do grudge the vast outlay on 
“reforming”’ the results of evil conditions 
compared with the small gifts made for 
altering the root causes of evil. 


Fesrvary 28, 1899. 


ee 

There are really endless most valuable 
works for women, promising returns, 
waiting for more money. ollowing on 
the appeal for funds to enlarge Girton 
College comes a prayer for £7,000 to effect 
a similar needed improvement in Alexandra 
College, Dublin, which has done invaluable 
work for years past. The Princess of 
Wales visited the college when she was 


in Ireland, and has now subscribed £100 
to the enlargement fund. Many of the 
Alexandra College students have taken the 


degrees of the Royal University of Ireland, 


which, in several respects, has been more 
fair to women than even has London 


University. All degrees, honours, prizes, 


scholarships and junior fellowships, are 


open td students of either sex at the R.U.I. 


Within the last five years nine junior 
‘fellowships have been awarded on the 
results of examination, and of these three 
The 
honour carries with it the fairly substantial 
remuneration of £200 per annum, and the 


have been obtained by women. 


services required per contra are slight, 
consisting mainly of services for conducting, 
or assisting to conduct, examinations. 


Junior fellows must hold themselves in 
readiness to obey the behests of the Senate. 
Such fellowships are tenable for four years. 
The Calendar of the Royal University of 
Ireland shows that women are assistant 
correct candidates’ 
papers, in at least two subjects, French and 


examiners, i.¢c., they 


Natural Philosophy. 


* * * 


The effect of the proposed legislation for 
midwives is so far good that an unusually 
large number of women are now taking 
the best examination at present open to 


certify competency for this work—the 
London‘ Obstetrical Society's Examination. 
At the last examination, 163 candidates 
passed. But the Midwives Bill, as introduced 
this session, will be extremely objection- 
able to women following this most suitable 
of occupations, placing them under the 
thumb of their male professional rivals to 
a degree that, it is to be feared, will ensure 
in practice that no self-respecting and 
really capable woman will be ever able to 
follow the profession, and giving cause for 
no surprise if any and every clever midwife 
popular with her patients shall be driven 
from her work. For the first time in 
English jurisprudence it is proposed to 
make it a punishable offence to do one’s 
best to save life in certain circumstances— 
such as outside a given radius; and for 
the first time is the choice of patients to 
be rigidly limited to certain persons 
licensed < law to attend in sickness, 
instead of a free choice being left, and 
the public only guarded by unlicensed 
persons being forbidden to pretend to be 
licensed ones. The principal objections 
to the proposed legislation have already 
been set out in these pages, and it is need- 
less to repeat them. But this must be 
added : that if there is any chance of this 
Bill passing, it is most imperatively need- 
ful that unlicensed men shall be included 
in its penal clauses, and be forbidden as 
stringently as unlicensed women to attend 
confinements. 
* * * 


The anomaly that the Bill as introduced 
will perpetrate, will be that one woman 
may not attend on cthers without she has 
a certificate of competency, and an annual 
permit from a medical man, and confines 
her practice to a fixed radius, 
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manner of restrictions—while any un- 
qualified and uncertified male person will 
be free, without let or hindrance, to so 


attend. The aumber of women attended 
by uncertificated and unqualified male 
so-called assistants in the past has been 
enormous; @ very large proportion of 
registered medical practitioners have kept 
such unqualified men in their employ, 
and sent them out freely to take charge of 
such cases as these. The General Medi- 
cal Council is just making a _ strong 
effort to put down this “ unqualified assist- 
ant’? practice; and in consequence a 
great number of those men are being turned 
off, and are at a loose end for work. They 
will very naturally try in many cases to 
continue their old practice on their own 
account. They are certainly deserving of 


all sympathy in losing their long-permitted 


work—the more so as some of them, 
hone technically and legally ‘ unquali- 


excellent doctors in fact. But to hem 


round the licensed and prohibit altogether 
the unlicensed practice of women in this 
womanly work, and to leave the unlicensed 
practice of men free, will be surely too 
there is 
Touse of 
Commons to secure that if one woman 
helping another without license becomes 
liable to two months’ hard labour, a man 
doing the same act shall be equally ad- 


preposterous for anybody. Surel 
enough sense of decency in the 


judged. 


Mrs. Colman, M.D. (Lond.), Miss Keith, 
L.B.G.P. and §., Miss Thorne, M.D., and 
Mrs. Hawkes, L.R.C.P. and §., have re- 
ceived appointments as lecturers under the 
It is the duty 
of these four ladies to give ambulance lec- 
tures in the evening continuation schools 
of the Board. Few of the lady lecturers 
on “ First aid” at the various technical 
institutes of the country are qualified 
doctors, but in many cases the examiners 
chosen to inspect and judge their work and 
give certificates to the pupils are lady 


School Board for London. 


doctors. 


Colonel Welby, M.P., has undertaken to 
make a move in anew direction todo away 


with the absurd and inconvenient “ grill” 
in front of the Ladies’ Gallery in the House 
of Commons. It will not be an attack in 
force. All that the gallant Colonel pro- 
poses to do is to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works ‘whether his attention 
has been called to the trial and strain to 
eyes caused by looking for any long time 
through the heavy lattice-work screen ?”’ 
The proper course is clearly to do away 
with the hoary institution of screening the 
ladies from gaze, as if we were Easterns 
altogether ; and to allow ladies accom- 
panied by men to go to the ordinary 
Strangers’ Gallery. 


As I have not yet been able to find some 
important Parliamentary papers that I 
wish to refer to before writing on the sub- 
ject of flogging for assaults on women, 
the article must be deferred. I hope it 
may be forthcoming next week, when, also, 
I will insert some letters received on the 
subject. One of my letters from a valued 
and honoured friend (not written for 
publication), begs me not to take up the 
subject as it will not be popular. I 
appreciate the generous feeling that 
prompts the writer, but such a considera- 


and all! tion cannot atlect me; the paper is: 


of no 
an open field for discussion on all 
subjects of importan 
work for it has no objec 
honestly state, 
command, what I in my 
intelligence think best an 
for the welfare of our sex—the 
most ill-treated having first claim on my 
energies and space. If women are not yet 
pre 
and so candi 
its own staff's views, then they are not pre- 
pared for the SiaNaL. 
* 


this speech 
pitied a m 
have seen so much practice as to be 
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use if it does not offer 


ce to women, and my 
t unless I am to 
with all the force I can 
conscience and 
d most needed 
poorest and 


per so open to all views, 
and strongly expressing 


for a 


* * 


In the meantime, we may give 


here the pronouncement by a Judge 
against floggi 
to which Mrs. 


ng for assaults on women 
McLaren’s memorial refers. 
I must add that the Judge who made 
is the self-same one who 80 
arried man of thirty for being 
tempted by a half-witted child of thirteen 
to assault her. The two facts go well 
together—that speech and this one. 
long ago the Grand Jury at the Warwick 
Assizes made a presentment in favour of 
the infliction of the lash on prisoners who 
had been found guilty of offences upon 
women and children. In opening the same 
Assizes on December 14th last, Mr. J ustice 
Mathew observed that it would be in- 
human where sentence had been passed 
probably depriving a young man of the 
best years of his life, to accompany it by 
the torture of the lash. If an Englishman 
had any good in him, after punishment 
with the ‘cat’ he was, for the rest of his 
life, either a broken-hearted man or else 
he became a reckless criminal. Offences 
on women were generally committed by 
men who previously had borne good cha- 
racters, and he was afraid if the “cat” 
were resorted to the police 
difficulty in obtainin information, and 
there would be difficulty in getting juries 
to convict. For an improvement they 
must look to public opinion ; 
offences were looked upon with disgust 
and loathing he thought they would get 
rid of a crime which threatened to become 
a great national disgrace. 


ED 


A WORKER’S HYMN. 
Iv there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, thine ; 
Where I have failed to meet thy thought, 
I know, through thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to thee denied 
Stands all eternity’s offence, 

Of that I did with thee to guide, 
To thee, through thee, be excellence ; 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 
Godlike to muse o’er his own trade 
And manlike stand with God again. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest who has made the fire, 
Thou knowest who has made the elay. 
One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of thy worth, 
It is enough that through thy grace 
I saw naught common on thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken; 
Oh, whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need ! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Not 


would have 


when these 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Tue laté Mrs. Holden Byles founded the North 
Staffs W.L.A. in September, 1890, by holding a 
drawing-room meeting in her own house. 
From this small 


standard of ‘ womanliness ” in the district. 

The ts were many. But the 
ignorance and the lack of interest of many 
women and the waywardness of some of the 
members were dealt with in such a patient spirit 
that these difficulties were overcome, and it 
was the inspiration and indomitable energy of 
Mrs. Byles which brought out the latent talents 
of the members in different directions. 

The prosperity of the B.W.T.A.’s in the 
neighbourhood is in great measure due to the 
efforts made by some who had their first 
training from Mrs. Byles in the school of the 
W.L.A., whilst those who have taken seats on 
school boards and as poor law guardians, do 
honour to the memory of their late leader. 
Even the brave efforts of those who were 
unsuccessful in these directions bear 
equal testimony to the influence Mrs. 
Byles had ‘upon those she came in con- 
tact with to “do the duty nearest” as . 
thoroughly well as it could be done. 

When Mrs. Byles left Hanley, the 
North Staffs W.L.A. had grown too big 
for anyone to manage satisfactorily with 
less capacity to lead than she herself 

sed. 

Its division into seven separate asso- 
ciations has been attended with success, 
as far as membership goes, and has 
proved beneficial in other ways. 

We cannot in this ‘In Memoriam” 
notice pass by those brave pioneers, who 
with their leader were found ‘faithful 
unto death.” The names of Mrs. Mackie, 
Mrs. Ball, and Mrs. Myatt will remain a 
help and inspiration to all those who 
knew them, and we include one of our 
humbler members—Mrs. Massey, of 
Hanley—who was deeply interested in 
the work, and who took a pride in con. 
tributing her “‘ widow’s mite ” where she 
could. 

Mrs. Byles began her politico-social 
work in 1880, when she addressed a 
large meeting in the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Hall during the election, when William 
Ewart Gladstone was returned for that 
city. 


Since then she has been active in all forms of 


Whilst in America, Mrs. Byles worked 
vigorously for the W.C.T.U ; was the means of 
founding one or two branches of which she 
became president, and was national superin- 
tendent of the temperance work amongst 
foreigners. 

During her stay in Omaha, she was the pastor 

| of @ Congregational Church, her husband at 
the same time acting as pastor of the first 
Congregational Church in the same city—she 
had one church, and he had another, quite 
independently. 

She was a most devoted wife and mother, 
and her death, late in December of last year, 
leaves a gap in the hearts and lives of those 
who loved and appreciated her which they will 
find it hard to fill. 

She was buried in the quiet churchyard at 
Austwick, near Clapham, Yorkshire, where she 
had a small country house. Amongst the many 
beautiful wreaths sent was one from ‘“ Edna 
Lyall,”’ a relative. 

Mrs. Holden Byles was mother of seven 
children, all living—four boys and three girls. 
The eldest son is a scholar of Balliol College, 


Mrs. Houpen ByLes. 


vars and two sons are journalists. Her 
eldest daughter is at Owens College, studying 


social work, especially in connection with the | for B.Sc. with a view to taking a medical degree 


W.L.F. 
women’s trades unions, in factory legislation 
for women, and in parish councils. At the 
time of her death she was actively engaged in 
the endeavour to get temperance instruction 
given in the secondary schools throughout the 
Kingdom. 

Her father was the Rev. T. W. Davids, for 
thirty-five years the minister of the Lion Walk 
Congregational Church, Colchester. Her 
brother, Professor Rhys Davids, LL.D., is well 
known all over the world as a distinguished 
Orientalist and Buddist Scholar. 

She was married in May, 1869. At that 
time her husband, Rev. A. Holden Byles, 


Church, Leeds. 
Leamington in 1882, and moved to Hanley 
1889. The years 1895-6 were spent in 
America. 


Ba, 
was pastor of Headingley Hill Congregational 
This town they left for 


She was particularly interested in | later. 


| PATIENCE. 
| *©O preary life!” we cry, ‘‘O dreary life!” 


| And still the generations of the birds 

‘Sing through our sighing, and the flocks and 

| herds rari Soers | 

| Serenely live while we are keeping strife 

| With Heaven’s true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which we may struggle. Ocean girds 
Unslacken’d the dry land: savannah-swards 
Unweary sweep: hills watch, unworn; and 

rif 


enon: 


e 

Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest-trees, 

To show, above, the unwasted stars that pass 

| In their old glory. O thou God of old! 

,Grant me some smaller grace than comes to 
these ;— 

But so much patience, as a blade of grass 


| Grows by, contented through the heat and cold. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A WOMAN’S TWELVE 


MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE 
AS RELIEVING OFFICER. 


By Mrs. Pricz, oF OswestTRY. 
No doubt, many who kindly interested them- 
selves on my behalf more than a year ago, will 
be interested to hear how the work is being 
carried on. 

My district, being for the most part among 
the Welsh hills, is certainly a very beautiful 
one so far as the scenery goes, but, I must say, 
a very hard one to ‘work ‘on foot, which I am 
compelled to do, the‘railway, I am sorry to say, 
as yet going through only a very small portion 
of it, and the salary being inadequate to allow 
of other means of conveyance. 

Having been interested in the work for 
nearly twelve} years ,before my husband's 
death, it is certainly much easier for me than 
it would otherwise have been. I very fre- 
quently accompanied him when he was 
visiting the homes of the poor, and am 
well-known to most of them, and at 
the same time they are well known to me, 
which is an advantage. I often think how 
very difficult it would be for a stranger 
to find out the homes of a large number 
of the people. Some of my journeys 
measure as much as twenty to twenty- 
two miles in a day, and, indeed, one 
of my rounds of twenty-two miles only 
enables me to see three families, owing 
to their living so far apart, and I often walk 
some miles without meeting a creature. 

These journeys I have for the last 
three years always walked, with only two 
or three exceptions, instances of from 
twelve to sixteen miles being of frequent 
occurrence; though I am often very tired, 
& few minutes’ “sit down,” and a chat 
with first one and then another rests me 
very considerably, and if I felt so dis- 
posed, I might drink many cups of tes 
during the day, for I find my poor 
people, as a rule, very generously dis- 
posed, and the first thing many of them 
think of on seeing me is, ‘“‘ A cup of tea!” 
But I must here say I would not advise 
women who are in any way delicate to 
undertake such work in a cowntry district, 
unless possessed of private means, or 
receiving a good salary, for the hiring 
of conveyances is very expensive, and 
J do not think many women could carry 
on the work on foot for any number of 
years without injury to health. 

Iam very fond of my people, and I think I 
am not presuming too much when I say I think 
they are fond of me, and I feel sure I have been 
a comfort to many a poor woman, for I am often 
told when going into a house of poverty and 
sickness, ‘‘ Mrs. Price, I can tell you my 
troubles, because yow understand what it is to 
have sickness and trouble in your own home,” 
or, ‘You are a mother yourself;” and others 
will say, ‘I can explain matters to you, because 
you are a woman.” 

Unfortunately I ave had sickness and sorrow 
in my own home and know what it takes to 
supply an invalid, and my heart often aches 
when I go into a house and see a dear one (for 
if they are poor they have just as much love 
for each other as those in better circum- 
stances) sinking for want of proper nourish- 
ment, which it is impossible for them to 
have. 

I often wish those who are living in luxury 
and still unthankful to the Giver of All, could 
only come with me into these homes and see 
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for themselves ; they would go home with more 
thankful hearts. 

I have during the past year made 485 visits 
to the homes of those who are in receipt of per- 
manent out-relief, these cases numbering a 
total of 827. 

I have supplied, in addition to this, 151 orders 
for temporary relief, all of .whom I have visited 
before giving such relief, otherwise the parish 
would often be imposed upon. I have given 
960 orders for the doctors to attend, most of 
which I have visited when giving such orders ; 
and from January, 1898, to January, 1899, I 
have issued 824 orders for admission to the 
workhouse. 

During the year I have dealt with 25 lunacy 
cases, which is lower than last year. I 
find no difficulty in dealing with such cases; 
they are certainly unpleasant, and I often 
feel very anxious when removing patients in a 
delicate state of health, inasmuch as the journey 
from my nearest point takes about two hours— 
some, of course, very considerably longer. But I 
find frequently that the male patients will submit 
to a woman, when they are very stubborn and 
disagreeable with a man. The language in 


such cases is often the most unpleasant part, i 


but of course, one has to bear with it, knowing 
it is used by the irresponsible. 

I am sometimes visited by drunken men 
with very disgusting manners, but I usually find 
that firmness and kindness combined will make 
them ashamed of their conduct, when they will 
sometimes apologise, or at least go quietly 
away—indeed, some of the vilest of them have 
turned round and offered their services to me, 
should I require them at any time, which, of 
course, I always promise to accept. 

I am thankful to say the directors of this 
incorporation are very willing to do anything in 
their power for the comfort of the sick poor and 
have recently provided a very comfort- 
able ambulance for the removal of sick 
persons to our workhouse hospital ; this 
is a great help, as no unnecessary 
pain is caused on the journey and the ambu- 
lance often saves the necessity of dressing 
patients when in a very weak condition ; they 
can be comfortably wrapped up in blankets and 
laid on the stretcher which can, if required, be 
carried to the bedside of the patient. 

One of my first cases for removal after my 
permanent appointment was that of a woman 
who was lying on a filthy dirty mattress 
covered with some sacks cut open and the only 
garment she had on was a filthy chemise liter- 
ally in shreds. I felt horrified myself and 
could not help being glad I had to remove her 
and not a male officer. Another case was that 
of an old woman whom I removed to the 
House in a prostrate state. She admitted she 
had not been undressed for five months, and 
naturally she was in a very dirty condition. 
Her chief objection to going to the workhouse 
was the fear of being washed. Another objected 
because she did not like her ears washed. 

When visiting an old couple a week ago, I 
inquired as to the health of the old man (who 
has one wooden leg), and was told by his wife 
in all seriousness that he was “ suffering from 
a severe cold, caused by washing himself 
well,” and “as he had not done 80 for a long 
time before, he had taken cold.” 

One very unpleasant duty falls to the lot of 
a relieving officer, which must be still more 
repulsive to a man, and, I maintain, unfit for a 
single man, and I am grieved to say there are 
many such cases here—that is, the admission of 
single females about to become mothers. 
Many of these seem to see nothing degrading 


they see it in 


interesting points in the 
will try to deal with the subject more at length 
in the “Watch Tower” shortly. 
will you not try to get the error corrected where 
it appeared ? 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


roma condition, and are very disgusting in 
r 
occurred recently was that of a girl aged 18, an 
imbecile from birth, who had been brought up 
by very respectable, though poor, grandparents, 
who seldom allowed her to leave home alone ; 
she could not give any account of her con- 
dition, not being able to converse rationally. 
She gave birth to a child within a month after 
her admission {to the house, and the matter 


manner. One very sad case which 


still remains a mystery. 
I am satisfied that to carry out the work of a 


relieving officer successfully one must (as in 
the case of nursing), really like the work, and 
do it in an earnest spirit. 


There are so many opportunities of putting 


in a word of comfort to the suffering and sad, 


as well as giving a hand in cases where there is 


no one else to help, or showing those ignorant 
in such matters (and there are many) how to 


make a poultice, etc., or suggesting a new 
position for an invalid. It is a still greater 
privilege to carry pecuniary help for the wants, 
and the smile of gratitude from many of them 
is quite sufficient reward for any trouble one 
may have taken. 

May I take the opportunity of thanking the 


Women’s Local Government Society for all 
their trouble on my behalf, and to assure them 
that it will be my one great aim to carry on the 
work faithfully. 


(Signed) R. J. Prics, 
24, Upper Brook-street, 


January, 1899. Oswestry, 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. Purvss, of Hull, writes :— 

I have lately repeatedly heard the fallacy that 
there are ‘“‘ seven women to one man in 
England.” To-day, at dinner, a young lady 
of twenty-five gravely it, and when 
I laughed the idea to scorn, she declared she 
had seen it lately in print, and afterwards 
brought me a Home ——,’ where this was 
asserted as if it were an indubitable fact. 
Do you not think it would be a good thing to 
show by statistics in your admirable paper 
exactly what the proportion of women to men 
is? Tosome, perhaps, it may seem a small 
thing, but I don’t look at it in that light. 
Women don’t need to be taught to depreciate 
themselves so; quite the contrary, and I 
think such statements should be widely con- 
tradicted. 


Well, my dear correspondent, you can quite 
safely contradict this, for it is, of all the arrant 


nonsense put forth in print, the most grotesquely 
incorrect i 

excusable, because the truth can be found in 
every book of ready reference, such as Whit- 
taker’s 
easily 
ever, I 
shelves, so I will give you the facts from that, 
direct. At the last census the grand totals 


remember to have seen. It is in- 


Almanack, where your friends can 
see the figures for themselves. How- 
have the last Census Blue-Book on my 


for England and Wales were :— 
Females ... 14,949,624. 
Males 14,052,901. 


Thus, there were 896,723 more females than 


males in England and Wales; that is, about 
six women more than men in every hundred, or 
to be exact, only 1,064 women toevery 1,000 men. 


How grotesquely different this fact is from the 


statement you quote may be further realised 


when I point out that were the ridiculous asser- 


tion true there would be no fewer than 
98,370,000 women alive in this country, instead 


of about 15,000,000! But now, why do you 


not invite the editor in’ whose paper you saw 
the blunder to set it right instead of writing 
here? The correction will not be needed by the 
intelligent women who read the Sicnat, while 


alas! those so ill-informed as to believe it when 
Home will not read the 

There are, by the way, many 
census returns, and I 


correction here. 


Meantime, 
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An Op Susscriper writes :— 

I quite agree with you on “ the double standard 
of morality,” or “ whether any vice or sin is 
a worse thing in a female n it is in a 
male offender ? " and I should like to hear your 
views, or those of an of your readers, on the 
subject, ‘“‘ Whether is is worse for a woman 
to smoke than a man?" I am, fortunately, 
the wife of a non-smoker, but have always 
said (to the horror of my friends) that if my 
husband started smoking I should join him. 
If men’s nerves require , so do 
women's also, and as the smell smoking 
always gives me a sick headache, I must 
smoke or could not live with a smoker. 

I quite agree with the principle. Personally, 
as I w smoking to be an unhygienic habit 
as well as thinking it an offensive one, I would 
like women to continue to set men & 
example by avoiding it, without admitting that 
those women who do smoke are in any way 
more to be blamed than smokers of the other 
sex. I have known some refined and high- 
minded women smokers ; Dr. Anna 
and Miss Emily Faithfull, for example; but 
for the reasons just given I sincerely hope that 
smoking will never me common amongst 
women. 
ge JAMES mera a phog nl pall ro ’ 

e horrors on en 
Vienna, orteeted to by Mrs. Badham in last week’s 
“§ .” The request is quite just, as we would, 
none of us, wish to believe statements so painful, 
if not true. Accordingly, I have had found the 

in the London Morning Leader from 
ts correspondent in Vienna, and now quote it 
in full, that those more sensitive to the wrongs 


to what their 
may lead, an 
future are thereby being trained. 

The Deutches Volksblatt continues to-day ite 
revelations concerning human viveection and 
the general maltreatment of patients in 
Vienna hospitals. It gives namerous cases 
where dangerous operations were performed 
simply to give the surgeons valuable experi- 
ence. Many cases ended fatally, while in 
others the victims were maimed for life. 
Eighty cases are cited where young children 
between the ages of eight and fifteen were 
inoculated with contagious diseases for 
experimental purposes. A similar outrage 
was committed on a large number of women 
about to become mothers whereby their 
innocent offspring were cursed by & certain 
terrible disease from the moment of their birth. 
The number of human victims mentioned 
runs into hundreds, and the Volksblatt demands. 
the suppression of these barbarous practices. 
I find That the doctors in institutions where 
the inmates are received free of charge have 
been in the habit of systematically experi- 
menting on helpless invalids entrus to 
their charge. They kept records of the ex- 
periments, and circulated them privately in 
medical circles. Some of these records fell 
into the hands of people outside the privileged 
circle, and were found to contain particulars 
of dangerous experiments on newly-born 
children, pregnant women, and dying patients. 
It is certain that Dr. —— took bacilli from 
the decomposing corpse of a patient who died 
from an infectious disease, and injected them 
into thirty-five women and three newly-born 
babes, who were taken into the experimenting 
chamber almost immediately after birth. 
In another case the same doctor inoculated 
a@ young man who was on the high road 
to recovery. The patient died within 
twenty-four hours. Two patients lying 
on their death-bed were tortured for three 
days by painful experiments with poisonous 
germs, which rendered their last hours 
full of agony. Quite a number of men who 
came to the hospitals for treatment were 
inoculated with a certain contagious disease. 
It is needless to say that in all these cases 
the patients were either lying helpless at the 
mercy of the doctors, or were induced to 
submit to the operations under false pretexts. 
These barbarities seem to have been tolerated, 
and even encouraged, by the hospital authori- 
ties. One doctor, who received an unlimited 
number of healthy children from the 
Foundling Hospital for experimental pur- 
poses, excused himself for using children 
instead of animals on the ground that the 
animals cost money, whereas he obtained 
the orphan children free of charge. 
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THE WONDERFUL FOOD | ECONOMICAL COOKERY. | powdered white sugar and the ities Or ome 
BEVERAGE By Miss Lizzie Heerracs. more ’ , taking 


not to burn, but at the same time to preserve 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic | the shape of the slices. When done, remove at 
Do not use drugs, medicines, and so-called Economy ; Author of “ Cassell'’s New Uni- 
curatives. 


once and pile in a dish. Finish off b 
versal Cookery,” ¢c., éc.) over some melted apple jelly or curran 
ee ee oe ee HOMELY DINNER. 


jelly; or, what is very nice indeed, a little 
apricot jam, diluted and flavoured with noyeau 


tone and vigour can , and the 
rosy cheeks natural to health restored ? Mock Goose. ree without sa that the above is much 
. There is a valuable discovery that Stewed Bice, Losteen. Se eri aamea ania plas custard ; 


Buttered Apples. Stewed Prunes. 
: Fish Sandwiches, Hot. 
MOCK GOOSB 

re made in many ways; as ee is, of chee 

@ 6a compoun: ve of the 
fell geliyor sapere agg Pray & 
very cheap but excellent family snack. Take 
mashed , boiled onions, a pound of pork 
sausage meat. Puta thickish layer of sausage 


your case entirely. 
ae what if I have much and hard work 


or some tapioca or sago cooked in milk until 
thick and sweetened is very . Or el eggs 
baked cereal pudding may be served with it; 
semolina is excellent. 
STEWED PRUNES 

have been mentioned in many articles; at this 
time of year when one has to rely upon bottled 
Seb oe ee 
be borne in van! , tha’ 6 
ar pl A sage parryi = ' Teen, surplus syrup from fruit of several sorts is a 
well seasoned; roogh the top with « fork, and | rest improvement to prunes; damson, or, red 
bake in a good oven. Allow quick heat at the plum syrup is delicious ; one 


to reduce the water; the latter, by the way 
end to brown the top well, but at first, moderate should be used to soak the prunes, and the 


Yes ! needs can be satisfied to the letter. | ly, a8 the dish must be in the oven long 
The evidence of medical men and the public is enough for the penne. 9 meat to cook. Apple 
conclusive on this point. — one be op ooh He iping wet a 

eidenes ere is a second mode that allows previo 

Whab does thie « prove ? cooked sausages to be utilised. Start with 


Slt ves that Dr. pices Vi-Cocoa eles a 

verage possesses nutrient, ive, 
and vitalising properties which have hitherto 
been non-existent. 

It aids the ve powers, and is invaluable 
to pe _— rhe women and pr ereres 

as the eshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and pc agente force possessed by neither, 
; used in all cases where tea and 
coffee are prohibited. 
ded Fool Lorene, peste teat, Kate 
, e, pre m ce) 9 
Cocoa, Malt and Hops. 

The wonderful African Kola-nut which it 
contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
+o powers of endurance, and enables those who 
use it to undergo greater physical exertion and 

e. 


fatign 

Merit, and merit alone, is what is claimed 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors 
are prepared to send to any reader who names 
+he Woman’s SicnaL (a postcard will do) a 
dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 
and post-paid. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all Chemists, Grocers and Stores or from 60, 61, 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


onions and seasoning of sage, etc.; then a layer 
of skinned cold sausages; then potatoes; more 
sausages and onions, and potatoes on the top. 
This, especially if the vegetables are put in 
while warm, is very soon ready for table. 
Dishes of this class effect a saving in the meat 
bills, and are usually appreciated. Where pork 
does not agree, beef sausages, with tomatoes 
and potatoes, and a sprinkling of mixed herbs, 
though not so savoury, is well worth attention, 
but it is not mock goose. 


STEWED RICE, AUSTRIAN. 


This is one of those dishes that by a little 
ingenuity may appear at vegetarian tables, as 
one has only to substitute a vegetable gravy 
for that from meat. 

These quantities make a large dish, but may 
easily be divided. Six ounces of Patna rice 
should be washed well in several waters and 
freed from any discoloured grains. Put it on 
to boil in a large saucepan of water, fast boiling, 
with a teaspoonful of salt and the same of 
lemon juice. Boil for ten minutes, then 
drain; transfer the rice to a saucepan with 
an ounce and a half of good butter, melted, 
the grated rind of half a lemon and the 
juice (for some rather less rind will 

e liked better), a liberal allowance of salt and 
white pepper and a little nutmeg; add a gill cf 
clear gravy, that from roast meat, or made 
from bones, so long as it is nicely flavoured, 
add more as required, another gill probably, 
until the rice is tender and the gravy absorbed. 
The cooking should be slow. Serve very hot. 
ing 2 Sama lemon flavour is a feature of 

e ‘ 


ResPectaBLE Recistrigs.—The Associated 
Guild of Registries has just brought out for the 
present year its second annual list of Employ- 
ment Agencies and Servants’ Registry Offices. 
The list is now considerably lengthened, and 
may be consulted with great advantage by 
persons who wish to know of trustworthy 
agencies and registries in London. For the 
provinces the information is more meagre, and 
‘we find in the list only one registry in Ireland 
and none in Scotland or Wales. We must 
hope that these deficiencies will be made good 
as the proprietors of honestly-conducted 
registry offices come to realise the desirability 
of saving young women from being drawn into 
the toils of unscrupulous rivals. Copies of the 
list can be obtained from Messrs. Gardner, 
Darton & Co., 44, Victoria-street, S.W. 


BUTTERED APPLES. 

This is really a very excellent sweet. The 
apples should be firm, peeled, cored, and sliced 
rather thickly and evenly. For half a dozen 
moderate sized ones, melt an ounce and a half 
of butter in a flat stewpan, add the apples with 


THE ALIONE PATENT FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 8/11, 
#Button. 
yy) Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
=i! 4-Button. 
E Ohevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


BABY'S NIGHT SET, all in one. Put on in 2 minutes and taken off 
in 25 seconds without turning Baby or making him cry! Samples on 
appro. and post paid in U.K. fo all mentioning WOMAN'S SIGNAL, from 
ALIONE MANUFACTORY, 17, The Broadway, West Norwood, 
oe London, S.E. 
THE ALION# includes Day Set. Night Set, and Out-of-Door Set, 
LONG AND SHORT, with all a Baby requires. 
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p, with sugar, be added during the cooking; 
e result is a richness of colour er flavour 
that will probably suggest wine to those not in 
tne the last, whether custard 

lo Ww cream or be 
served or not, a small dish of ratafias is a first- 
rate adjunct, and though not low-priced biscuits, 
being rich, a quarter of a pound goes a long 
way. 

FISH SANDWICHES. 


, serve this little savoury 
shee of the “ La nas bg 
who alg eat e () has the 
cauer hand. Indeed, it is dou if any 
small savouries suffer -more from careless 
flavouring than those from fish, of the mild 
varieties ly. But this is admirable for 
4 veriest 


By way of a 


salt, white pepper, cayenne, essence of shrimps 
or anchovies, and a little lemon rind and juice ; 
the quantities of each must be ted so that 

predominates, but it should be decidedly 
savoury. Have some fingers of bread fried a 
pale brown (the bread should be thin); drain 
well, spread and serve hot, allowing one to each 
and one over. 


FISH MIXTURES 


as above, are sometimes coloured with a little 
carmine or cochineal, enough to give a pale pink 
tinge throughout ; or a morsel of lobster coral 
is put in; such would, however, be more suited 
to the service of a higher class meal. 

¢ The cost of the above with one sweet is about 
3s. 9d. to 4s., and those who test it will be able 
to say that they have dined, although the family 
joint is lacking. 


Tux Women’s Local Government Society 


will hold its annual eng Oe Friday after- 

noon, March 10th, at 117, ccadilly, kindly 

lent by Mr. Hugh E. Hoare. Lady Aberdeen 

will take the chair. 
* * * 

A “Revur” av THB CrysTaL Patace.—The 
open-air attractions at the Crystal Palace will, 
during the coming summer, be more novel and 
original than ever, the directors having arranged 
for the production of one of those entertain- 
ments long popular on the Continent but 
hitherto unknown in England, namely, ‘La 
Revue.” It is a question whether this word 
Anglicised sufficiently conveys the exact idea of 
these up-to-date skits on the doin of the world 
in general, but the title that has n adopted, 
‘The Dream of Whitaker’s Almanack,” clearly 
indicates the nature of the entertainment. 
The aim of the author will be to make 
the Crystal Palace production amusing, 
but it will also be Imperial, that is to 
say, it will try to make the traditions of our 
glorious Empire better known to all those who 
have the inestimable benefit and glory of living 
where the Union Jack flies. The libretto of the 
Review will be written by a gentleman of great 
dramatic experience, Mr. Henry Beauchamp, 
while a no less experienced and popular com- 
poser and conductor of ballet than M. Georges 
Jacobi will compose the Ballet and Procession 
music and conduct the performances. The 
artists engaged will inclyde some of the best 
ae representatives of the day, and the whole 

be produced under the direction of the 


General Manager, Mr. Henry Gillman. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes #0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can soarcely be the casr, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be bad in envelope from Dr. ALLIM ON 
Box Z, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 
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FOR AND ABOUT 
Tas Woman's Unton.—The ho 


Wpledirictrgenag hs grein 
ex ent it to 

London School Board. It has b 
wherever the head-mistress of an 
takes an interest in the cultivati 
and vegetables, and it is possible 


take advantage of the scheme will 
of money for the purchase of 
flower pots, hyacinth glasses, mo 
requisites. A further allowance 
to enable teachers to buy old pac 
be cut into flower-boxes. During 
holidays the children will take the 
and tend them there, returning 
school at the close of the vacatior 
ot oie ey ee ear sac 

oolrooms an an 0 
ful educational pl | a 


Pd Psy x 


INTERNATIONAL exchange of op 
graph, this is the newest of the n 
and, in accordance with the imp 
departure from old-time method 
inaugurated bythe Queen herself. 
recently sent a phonographic m 
Menelik of Ab . which reac. 
tion immediately after the fall 
Menelik was as pleased as a ch 
toy, nothing would satisfy him b 
message at least a dozen times. 
listen to the Queen’s words as 
the trumpet of the phonograph, £ 
have the ear tubes adjusted. Wh 
and delight had been in part sat 
relapsed into the solemn silenc 
such occasions, ordered a Royal 
mained standing (a very rare 
potentate to do) while 17 guns w 
the Empress was allowed to liste 
message, and after that the K 
penny eae at the instrumer 

rance will be intensely irrita 
markable procedure between 
and his dusky Majesty, and lo 
of gaining a corresponding adv: 
not do to send him an Italian or 


Ir is curious to perceive hov 
in different nations as to what 
may not be done by women 
theatres ladies and gentlemen 
every part of the house, and an 
ment, therefore, seems to us § 
the capital of our nearest neigh! 
civilised Paris, the best seats, th 
of the house, are reserved for 
sequence has been that the st 
half empty, while the balcony § 
ladies, were insufficient to acc 
who desired to attend. The 
Opéra Comique has announced 
trying the experiment of admitt 
five back rows of stalls. He 
judice by avowing that he fears 
men will regard the experiment 
favour as to compel him to 


